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PREFACE 


The story of Hobart's early days has been written with 
the interests of third grade children in mind. The purposes 
of it are: 


l, To introduce children to the early activities 
of the area, 


2. To help them gain an appreciation of life * that 
time. 


3. To show the effect that people's lives and living 
have on the future of a community. 


The writer is indebted to Mrs. Laura Bracken, Mrs. 
Frank Davis, Miss Esther Boal, Miss Alta Halstead, and Mrs, 
Ricard Boruff, native daughters, for much information. 


Attorney Rayn:ond Kostbade, Mrs. Carl Pleak, Mrs. 
Phillip Stafford and Mrs, Donald Ballantyne of the Hobart 
Historical Society were invaluable for their help in confirming 
the authenticity of the material. Thanks to Mrs. Clarence 
Patterson, and to Mrs, Paul Moore for help on the format 
and choice of material for the use of children, Thanks also 
to Mrs, DemaT. Price for her careful editing. 


Our knowledge of these early days may be added to as 
more is learned about our town. Do you know someone, who 


has lived here many years, who can tell you something 
interesting to add to your knowledge of our town ? 


BEFORF LAKE COUNTY 


In 1669 the French king sent an expedition across the 
Atlantic Ocean to explore the little-known continent of North 
America. Robert LaSalle and the men with him were the first 
white people to come to the central part of this land. He 
learned some of the Indian languages and set up fur trading 
posts and missions. Fourteen people came with him, in four 
canoes, and to explore the wilderness. LaSalle entered what 
is now Indiana by way of the St. Joseph River. He wrote an 
interesting and detailed account of his trip. This was read by 
many people in France, 


His adventure, as reported, made many other people 
want to come to learn more-about the rich land. Trappers 
and traders, as well as missionaries, began to come then. 


The next important explorers were Father Marquette 
(1674) and Louis Joliet. 
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Statue of Father Marquette 
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They came to teach their religion to the Indians. Marquette 
with his companions, came down the Grand Calumet River to 
Miller Beach and went up to Ludington, Michigan. Gary's 
park along the south shore of Lake Michigan has been named 
for him. A statue to honor him has been placed near the 
entrance of the park by the Lake County Historical Society. 
We can see the statue there today, 


Some people came hunting furs because the country 
was Known as a land having many fur bearing animals. Jesuit 
priests came, too. They kept accurate records of the’r expe- 
riences, These Jesuit stories may be seen in the Chicago 
Historical Society or in the South Bend libraries, 


About a hundred-fifty years ago this land, upon which 
we live, was covered with trees, Indians, tepees, trails, 
swamps, and many wild animals. There were no houses, no 
towns and no roads or factories as we have today. Tall build- 
ings, streamlined trains, and airplanes had not been 
dreamed of. Electricity, furnaces, and running water in 
houses had not been ‘hought of either. Many other things 
that we take for granted were not known. 


Potawatomi Indians lived on the land. One of their 
towns was near Deep River. Others were near Hebron and 
Cedar Lake. They used stick or stone plows to prepare their 
fields for planting maize or corn. They hunted in the 
marshes, prairies, and dunes for wolves, mink, otter, beaver, 
fox, muskrat, and other fur bearing animals, These animals 
were Sold to the fur traders. The traders came through the 
country giving beads, goods, tools, guns, and whiskey in 
payment for the furs. 


The Indians made trails when going from their towns 
to their hunting grounds and to dancing or burial places. 
One of their dancing grounds and a burying ground was near 
what we know as Liverpool Road. Burial mounds have been 
found at Deep River and Indidn Ridge, just south of Hobart. 


Another tribe of Indians, known as the Sauks, from 
the western plains, crossed to go to what is now Detroit. 
They went each year from Rockford to Detroit to collect money, 
which Englishmen paid for protection from the French. Each 
year they took the same route until they had worn a trail, 
which we know as the Sauk Trail. Some people say that Olc 
Ridge Road was the Sauk Trail, and others say that Route 330 
south of Ainsworth was the trail. 


Many of these Indian trails led the first white settlers 
into what is now Lake County. 


Indian towns were never on the main trails because 
enemy tribes could find the towns too easily. If an enemy 
were known to be coming, these towns were quickly left behind 
behind. Even mosquitoes we. e known to have caused the 
Indians to leave their towns. 


Mounds or burial places were made near their favorite 

_ towns. There were mounds near Hebron, Cedar Lake, Wood's 

Mill (now Deep River), and Indian Ridge. The Indians buried 
their dead sitting up with their hands above their heads. 
Arrow heads, bowls, hammers, and other tools have been 
found in the mounds. The Indians thought these things 
would be used when they go to the land of the Great Spirit 
(their name for God). Many have found Indian relics while 
playing in the fields and woods around Hobart. The Hobart 
Historical Society Museum on Fourth Street has displays of 
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of articles made and used by Indians in this area. 


This picture from the Chicago Museum of 
Natural History shows how the Potawatomi 
Indians dressed. 
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(The Chicago Museum of Natural History has a display 
of things made and used by the Potawatomi and Sauk Indians, 
if you would care to go there to see them. ) 


GETTING THE LAND FOR LAKE COUNTY 


At one time Indiana was a part of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. After Ohio became a state, the rest of this land was 
known as the "Indian Territory’. In 1816 Indiana became a 
state that could send a representative to help with the laws of 
the United States. It could now make laws for its own people. 


By theTreaty of Tippecanoe in 1832 more land that is 
now Lake County was given to the government by the 
Potawatomi tribes of Indians. Up to this time very few white 
people lived on the land. Fur traders went through to do 
their hunting or buying of furs from the Indians, Some 
white soldiers went from the East to old Fort Dearborn (now 
Chicago) or back to their homes. They crossed this wilder- 
ness of trees, tepees, wild animals, and swamps, French 
and English missionaries and explorers also came through 
the land. They came to teach their ways of living to the 
Indians or to find out more about this wilderness. All of 
these people helped to prepare the Indians for the coming of 
the first settlers. 


Indiana as a territory, when separated from the 
Northwest Territory, had a northern boundary at the top of 
Lake Michigan. As a state Indiana did not always reach as 
far north as it does now. The United States through a float, 
received a strip of land ten miles wide from the Potawatomi 
Indians. This land extended from South Bend on the east 
through what is now Lake County. 
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The land on which Hobart has been built.is in this 
strip. Once four Indian chiefs held-the land as reservation. 
for their tribes. Section 29 on our city map-was once owned 
by Chief Pokagon. This section is north of Cleveland Avenue 
extending to Route 6, between Lake Park Avenue and Hobart 
Road. 


Wee Saw, also known as Old Wea Saw or Luison, 
owned Sections 20 and 3l. Section 31 extended west from 
Lake Park Avenue between Cleveland Avenue and Tenth 
Street. Wee Saw lived on the northeast corner where old 
Route 6 and Lake Park Avenue cross. (Section <-) 


The Treaty of Tippecanoe granted Ben Ack Section 
32. This area is bounded on the east by Hobart Road, on the 
west by Lake Park Avenue, on the north by Cleveland Avenue, 
and on the south by Tenth Street. This land includes much. 
of the center of Hobart. 


Meshowke-to-quah was granted Section 36 under the — 
treaty. This area is bounded by Liverpool Road on the west, 
Cleveland Street extended on the north, Tenth Street extended 
on the south and Wilson Street extended on the east. | 


Later these areas were sold to white people who came ~ 
to live here and settle the town. Records in Crown Point 
show that these four Indian chiefs once owned this land upon 
which Hobart is built. 


FORMING THE GOVERNMENT 
OF LAKE COUNTY 


Lake, Porter, and Newton counties were one unit in 
the early days of Indiana. In 1837 the State of Indiana 
approved the forming of Lake County. 


At first North, Center, and South were the only 
counties. These were named for their locations. They were 
formed so that the commissioners could be elected. There 
were few settlers in those days. 


From time to time the three townships were divided 
until there are now eleven. They are North, Calumet, Ross, 
Hobart, St. John, Hanover, Center, Winfield, Eagle Creek, 
Cedar Creek, and West Creek. Calumet was so named because 
of the Calumet River flowing through it. (This name is from 
the Indian word meaning "peace p'pe’’.) Hobart was named by 
George Earle in honor of his brother, Frederick Hobart Earle, 
Ross Township was named for one of its-early settlers. A — 
church built in St. John Township gave it its name. As many 
people who lived in Hanover Township had come from Hanover, 
Germany, they gave it the name of the town from which they 
had come. Winfield Scott was honored when they named 
Winfield Township. An eagle's nest in a tree along the creek 
gave the name to Eagle Creek Township. Because of the many 
cedar trees along the banks of the creek, Cedar Creek got that 
name. West Creek is named for its location. 


The first election of officers was held in 1837. The 
first commissioners met at Liverpool, the county seat. Soon 
the business of the county government was conducted in 
Crown Point, the present county seat. This change of the 
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of the place of government business was the result of a con- 
test between Solon Robinson, known as the Squatter King, 
and George Earle. 


There were 3991 people in the whole county when the 
first census was taken. The first assessment of property for 
tax purposes showed 8/726 acres of land in the county. This 
land was valued at $9.00 an acre. The taxes collected 
amounted to $800. We can see that the value of land has 
greatly increased since then. 


There was no Hammond, no Whiting, no indiana 
Harbor, no East Chicago, and no Gary in the beginning of 
this county. The early towns were really villages in the 
farming area. People went to these villages to do their trading. 
The early settlements in the prairie district have remained 
small towns. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


There are three very different kinds of soil in Lake 
County. These were pushed in by the action of glaciers, 
which covered this part of our land many, many years ago. 
In the southern part of the county is the edge of the Kanka- 
kee Swamp. This is deep rich soil, but it was too wet to be 
cultivated easily with the poor tools they had to use in those 
early days. Pioneer people caught wild animals, such as 
mink, fox, otter, wolf, ducks, wild turkeys, and deer in this 
region. They also did much fishing here. The wild grasses 
and other undergrowth formed a shelter for wild animals. 
Because of the draining of the swamps and the careless way 
some hunters had of killing more game than they needed, 
most of these wild animals are no longer here. 


North of the swampy region is a broad strip of rolling 
prairie. There are two kinds of soil in this part. Oats, 
winter wheat, rye, and grass are raised in the whitish clay. 
The fine pasture lands make this an excellent dairying area, 
The deeper soil that is dried marsh land is good for raising 
corn and potatoes. 


Along the shore of Lake Michigan is a wide strip of 
sandy beach and dunes left by receding glaciers. Hobart is 
at the southern edge of this. 


The part of Lake County south of Route 30 (Lincoln 
Highway) is a farming area. The sandy area has becomes an 
industrial center. Many people in the farming area are 
descendents of the early settlers. In the factory region, 
known as the Calumet Region, many people have come from 
the countries of Europe, from Mexico, Puerto Rico, and the 
southern United States. They have come seeking a better 
living. 


The watershed that separates the water that drains into 
the Mississippi River from tha‘ which flows into the Great 
Lakes extends across the county just north of Crown Point. 
This causes Deep River, Turkey Creek, and the Calumet 
Rivers to flow into Lake Michigan. West Creek, Cedar Creek, 
and Eagle Creek flow into the Kankakee River and on to the 
Mississippi River. Fish are taken from these streams and the © 


small lakes of the county. 


Indiana State Department of Geology tells us that this 
county has between 160 and 180 days of growing weather. 
There are about forty inches of rainfall each year. This makes 
for a moist atmosphere, even though the weather is considered 
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rather sunny. Indiana is not a windy state, but tornadoes 
do occur now and then. 


Boats on Lake Michigan carry raw materials to the 
factories in the region. The finished products may be carried 
off by boat on Lake Michigan and on the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
The nearness to the lake has caused the rapid growth of Gary, 
Hammond, Whiting, Indiana Harbor, and East Chicago, The 
city of Gary was not started until 1906. This makes Gary about 
sixty years younger than Hobart. 


THE FIRST WHITE SEITLERS 


In 1830 the first white settlers came to make their 
homes here. Their big, white covered wagons, pulled by 
oxen, jogged over the Indian trails. They came through 
woods and swamps. From Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, | 
and many other eastern states they came to this land of trees, 
tepees, Indian trails, and many wild animals. 


SOLON ROBINSON 


Solon Robinson, one of the first settlers, was known 
as "The Squatter King". He wrote that they traveled until 
they came to a healthful spot with a good spring, a mine of 
wealth in the rolling prairie, and a beauty spot. Mr. Robinson 
built his first cabin in four days. This would be fast work 


even today, using the power tools we have. He had to cut the 
trees, take off the branches, and notch the logs to fit his 
house together. His tools were an axe, a broad axe, a saw, 

an auger, a hammer, and maybe a froe (a tool used for making 
shingles), Tools were scarce and hard to get because most of 
them were made by the distant blacksmith. 
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The first cabin of Lake County was made of rough- 
hewn logs held together by notches. The doors were split 
timbers hung on wooden hinges with wooden locks. A latch- 
string fastened to the lock was hung on the outside during 
the day. At night it was pulled inside to fasten the door. The 
floor was a puncheon floor, made by splitting logs in two and 
Smoothing the broad side. The broad side was turned so as 
to form a fairly smooth floor. Wooden pegs were used in 
places where nails were needed, There was no blacksmith 
near to make nails for this house. 


Mr. Robinson tells us that during one of the first win- 
ters the oxen lived on browse and a little corn, but even so 
they were lean. This was more food than the deer and other 
wild animals had. The corn bins and mills were in Michigan 
City about forty miles away. 


Food became so scarce that winter that the family had 
to eat bran made into cakes and cranberries swe~tened with 
honey. The bran is the husk of wheat and was gener~'ly fed 
to animals, The cranberries could be picked in the nearby 
bog or marsh. The honey came from a bee tree. 


For nine days the family was without food. But in the 
evening of the ninth day when they had gone to bed hungry, 
_ long after dark a visitor rode up to the house from the east. 

Mr, Robinson greeted the man and invited him in. He warned 

the man that a warm place to sleep was all he could give 
because there wasn't any food. The man said that he had 
expected this and had brought a sack of flour and some meat. 
The hickory logs were thrown on the fire, and very soon 
everyone knew the thrill of eating a good warm meal. — 
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Helping to make cabins in groves of trees or helping 
to make "patches of breaking’ for fields near the prairies, 
took much of the early settlers’ time. Whenever newcomers 
came, the people who were here helped them to get "a start". 


BARTLET WOODS AND WIFE 


Bartlet Woods was another of the early settlers. Fe 
came across the Atlantic Ocean from England and down the 
Great Lakes to Michigan City. After staying there a year he 
came to this area, He staked acclaim for 160 acres. Later he 
bought eighty more acres for $1.25 an acre. 


He knew little about living in the wilderness. His 
neighbors were kind and helped him to build his log cabin. 
Now he needed a housekeeper to look after his new hore. 

His near neighbor could not send him help, so he hitched 
his oxen to his wagon and went to see his other neighbors, 
the Siglers. He later married their daughter, Ann Eliza. - 
Then she kept his new cabin in order. She knew how to do 
many things, such as to make a wooden peg and to milk a cow. 


She knew how to spin wool into yarn and knit it into 
the mittens, socks, underwear, caps and other needed cloth- 
ing. It took a great deal of work to make all the clothing for 
har family. She even gathered straw to make everyday and 
Sundc hats. She could and did weave, patch, darn, make 
soft soap, pick geese, make feather beds and pillows, make 
apple butter, dry apples, peaches, and corn, and cooked for 
her family. She often had travelers stop over night, as did 
other pioneer families. 


Mr. Wood became a farmer, but he was also a politician 
who was interested in free soil and free men. He was a 
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member of the first jury in Lake County, 
JOHN WOOD 


John Wood came to Lake County from Massachusetts 
in 1835. His cousin, John Barker, came with him to this 
land of Indians and fur traders. At Michigan City Mr. Barker 
began a foundry (a big blacksmith works), John Wood came 
farther west, hunting a mill site. He found a good place on 
Deep River. The stream was both wide and deep. From this 
fact the community there got its name. <A settlement grew 
about Wood's Mill, 


Mr. Wood staked his claim. This was done as the 
government allowed people to claim the land as theirs, if they 
lived on it. Then he went to LaPorte to enter it. He paid $200 
for his 600 acres. After this he went back east to get his wife 
and family so that they could begin living in this new land, 
While he was gone, a senator laid a float upon this particular 
Claim in the name of an Indian called Quash Ma. Mr. Wood 
wanted this land so much that he paid $1, 000 instead of $200, 
This was so that he could get the Indian's deed and signature. 


He then built a sawmill, using the water power to turn 
the saw. Nexta gristmill (for grinding flour and feed) was 
built. These served Lake and Porter counties for many years, 
The gristmill became a fine flour mill later. 


ihe iog Cabin that Mr. Wood built when he first came 
soon became too small for this pioneer family. Then new and 
better buildings were made on the west bank of Deep River. 
A two acre tract of land was set aside for a commons (like our 
parks), Other houses, the store, a blacksmith shop, anda 
cobbler shop were built around it. 
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Mr. Wood helped in making early Liverpool and Hobart. 
He was one of the first members of the Unitarian Church and 
of the Masonic Lodge in Hobart. Some of his descendents are 
still members of these organizations. 


The Indians were friendly with the people of the Deep 
River community. They brought their furs and cranberries 
to the store to trade them for food and tools. They brought 
venison and traded it for salt pork. Some writers report that 
he collected all the turtles he could find and took them to the 
Potawatomi village for the Indians. They considered turtle 
meat a treat. 


The school at Route 330 and Ainsworth Road was 
named for this hard-working man. Some of his descendents 
are living in Hobart today. 


SAMUEL SIGLER 


Samuel Sigler and his family were among the first 
permanent settlers in the Hobart area. In 1837 they came to 
live where Liverpool Road crusses Ridge Road. His daughters : 
Elmira with her husband, William Hurst; and Melvina with 
her husband, Joseph Mundell, came in his party. The Hursts 
settled one mile south of the Sigler claim while the Mundells 
came east on Ridge Road to a place near Wisconsin Street. 


Mr. Sigler was a reeder and also ran a store at Liver- 
pool. Mr. Mundell was a wheelwright, making wheels for 
wagons and for mills. Mr. Hurst was a farmer. 


There were no railroads and bridges between Lake 


County and Chicago then. The produce Mr. Sigler had to 
trade for things he needed in his store had to be sent by boat 
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down Deep River to the Calumet and on it to Chicago. The 
boats used were made by Henry Smith. 


Our Mundell School is named for the Mundell family. 
It is built on land that was part of the original claim. Many 
descendents of these families live in Hobart today. (You may 
be able to learn more about them from someone in our 
community. ) 


TIMOTHY BALL 


Timothy Ball came to Indiana in 1836. Afver exploring 
the prairies, swamps, and dunes, his folks decided tg build 
their home near Cedar Lake. (Cedar Lake was called Red Lake 
at that time. ) 


He learned the choies of a farmer, but he found time 
to read, study, and wiite. He went to school at Franklin, 
Indiana, to become a teacher and a Baptist preacher. He kept 
a written record of the happenings in this county. By doing 
this, he became the firs< person who wrote history of Lake 
County. Someday you may enjoy reading his story of the 
adventures of the pioneers. 


GEORGE EARLE 


George Earle came to this country from Falmouth, 
England. He came to build brick buildings in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, The adventures of the wilderness called to him. 
With his wife and son, he came to Liverpool. There he ran a 
store. Mr. Earle was a tall man with force and energy and a 
spirit of daring. 
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While living at Liverpool (just north of Old Route Six 
on Liverpool Road) he had a boat built. He named the boat 
"Mary of Liverpool" after his wife. People came from far and 
near to see the launching of this boat. Many people got on 
the boat, and it went merrily down the river until it was 
caught on a sand bar and held fast. It took much work for 
the captain and crew to get the boat free of the sand and take 
it back to Liverpool by dark that night. 


Beside being the storekeeper at Liverpool, Mr. Earle 
found time to act as postmaster and county agent in chares 
of the property donated as a consideration for locating the 
county seat at Liverpool. He did everything he could to make 
it possible to make it the county seat town. Solon Robinson 
was successful in getting it located in Crown Point because 
it was more centrally located in the new county. 


He bought up the float of an Indian Chief and moved 
from Liverpool to what is now Hobart. He did this in 1846, He 
dammed up the river and made what we call Lake George. He 
then built a sawmill and gr‘stmill. This large mill stood where 
the Gary National Bank is now. When Mr. Earle moved to this 
location, he brought the post office with him. 


Mr. Earle first called his new settlement "Earle's 
Mills" but later named the town for his brother, Frederick 
Hobart Earle, who lived in England. 


Mr. Earle was interested in art. He had the first Art 
Gallery in this area. It was in a building which stood on the 
playground of the St. Bridget School. 


Later Mr. Earle bought more land at Lake Station, 
called East Gary today, and laid out that town. 
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Map of the original plat of Hobart. 
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There are many other people who deserve mention for 
their part in the development of our county and town, but 
these will give you an idea of the type of people who worked 
and dared to begin a new life in the wilderness of dunes, 
swamps, trees, Indian trails and tepees, and wild animals. 


EARLY HOBART 


When a pioneer found that one plan did not work, he 
tried a new one. George Earle had planned to make Liver- 
pool a town, even the county seat. But Solon Rovinson had 
like plans for Crown Point, and he was able to work out his . 
plans. Crown Point has been the county seat since that time. 


Mr. Earle did not let this discourage him much. In 
1846 he built a dam on Deep River and then put a mill beside 
it, He was assisted in this venture by Henry Sylvester Smith. 
As the water fell over the dam it furnished water power to run 
the mill. This dam caused a mill pond to be formed. We call 
the pond "Lake George"’. 


The first plat for Hobart included Main, Center and 
East Streets going north and south. First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth were the east and west streets. All 

of Hobart was on the east bank of the river at first. Later 
other additions were made in all directions. Some of these 
included swamp areas which have not been drained even today. 


People who came later built homes that were more 
comfortable and convenient than the log cabins. Earle's saw- 
mi!! mude boards which saved hours of labor and were 
material which could be used easier than the logs. Hobart 
became the leading lumber town, This was because of the mill 
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and the river upon which to float the logs and lumber to the 
Calumet River and on it to Chicago to be sold. 


The gristmill was an important place. Everyone 
needed to have rye and wheat ground into flour and corn 
ground into meal. Bran and "'shorts" were sifted out as the 
ground wheat was sifted into flour. The bran and ''shorts" 
were taken home by the farmers to be fed to the farm animals. 
Only part of the flour was taken by the farmer with the rest 
left on credit for him. Flour, if not treated by our modern 
process, soon develops weevils or becomes moldy. For this 
reason it was best that the farmer take home just enough for 
the family's immediate needs. Later the credit could be used 
_ for fresh flour. Cornmeal was used more then than it is now. 
Breads, puddings, pancakes, and mush were made from it. 
These were important items of food in pioneer days, 


Mr. Earle built his-home on the corner of Main and 
First or Front Streets (where St. Bridget's School now stands. ) 
It was said to be a fine home for those days. Because he liked 
to paint and draw, he made and collected paintings. He soon 
had 300 pictures, for which he built an art gallery. It was the 
first of its kind in this area. People came out from Chicago 
and other towns to see these fine pictures. Mr. Earle went 
back to Philadelphia to live and left his son, John, to look 
after things in Hobart. Soon John moved to Blue Island, 
Illinois, to build some buildings. He made his home there 


and put the pictures in storage. 


The Samuel Sigler, William Hurst, and Joseph Mundell 
families lived at Liverpool at the time Mr. Earle did. When Mr, 
Earle brought the post office with him to Hobart, many people 
came into the new community. Since Liverpool was a part of 
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This building once stood on Lot |, Section |, 
in our town. It was torn down to make way for the 
new Hobart Branch of the Lake County Public Library. 
The building was buili to be used as a bath house, It 
then became the first Lake Shore School and finally 
the Chamber of Commerce headquarters. Before 
this building, a house here was the Stagecoach Post, 
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Hobart, these people were among its first citizens. 


As stagecoaches went from Joliet, Illinois, to Detroit, 
Michigan, and back, they stopped in Hobart to get or leave 
mail and passengers and to change teams of horses. Zerah 
Coburn was the stagecoach driver, and he blew a horn to 
let people know he was coming. He always stopped at an inn 
at First and Main Streets which is now the site of the Hobart 
Public Library. 


The town made a gradual growth. A brickyard was 
started when blue clay was found. The deposits were about 
eighty feet deep. Common brick, pressed brick, and tiles 
were made. These were used in building homes, stores, and 
civic buildings. Now more of the wood could be used for fuel, 
furniture, and other needs. 


In 1847 the plotting of Hobart was recognized by the 
Lake County officials. 


By this time a wax-candle works, three brickyards, a 
vineyard, and a creamery were drawing people into Hobart. 
T. H. Ball, our first historian, wrote about this time, "There 
seems to be in Hobart the atmosphere of a city. " 


The New Albany and Salem and Chicago Railroad was 
built north of Hobart in about 1852. In 1854 the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad (Now the Penn-Central) 
was built through Hobart. Mr, Earle financed the completion 
of this railroad from Valparaiso to Hobart. Hobart then became 
the main shipping point in the county for the next ten years. 
People brought their produce, milk, and cream by wagon to be 
Shipped by train to Chicago or to other places east of here. 
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The census of 1850 showed that Hobart Township had 240 
people in 48 homes. 39 of these homes were on farms. The 
real estate was valued at $40, 000. 


The first school in Hobart was a small frame building. 
It stood where the Masonic Temple now stands. The school 
building and al! the furniture are reported to have been made 
from ene big tree that stood on that space. 


Until about 1869 Indians were seen in and around 
town. These were descendants of those who had crossed the 
land to hunt, trap, or go to their dancing or burial grounds. 
One day their chief, Pokagon, said they would not return, 
and they never did. 


By 1872 Hobart had grown to have 95 families. There 
were four dry-goods stores, one drug store, a hardware store, 
a bakery, two blacksmith shops, a cigar factory, a millinery 
store, three cobbler shops, a cooper's shop, four dressmakers, 
a millwright, a lawyer, three doctors, three carpenters, three 
notary publics, three hotels (called taverns), and a large flour 
mill. There were ten brick buildings at this time. 


THEIR COMMUNITY HELPERS 


The work of the community helpers of years ago was 
very different from that of today. Their helpers were the 
cobbler; the blacksmith, the weaver, the miller, the cooper, 
the millwright, the postmaster, the milliner, the dressmaker, 
and the preacher. What was the work of each of these? 
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COBBLER 


At first the cobbler was a traveling cobbler who came 
once a year. He measured the feet of all members of the 
family needing shoes. Hides had been saved from the 
animals that had been butchered for meat. These were 
tanned. Tanning made the hides soft and strong. Cowhide 
made heavy soles and sturdy heels. Sheepskins were softer, 
and they were used for uppers or tops of shoes. The cobbler 
cut, sewed, and pegged the shoe to fit each person who 
needed:shoes. As the towns grew larger, a cobbler set up 
a shop there. Then the people went to the cobbler to be fit 
for shoes. There were few styles from which to choose in 
the times of the cobbler. When machines for making shoes 
were invented, many people bought their shoes at stores, 
because they could get them on short notice. Machine- made 
shoes were better looking and cheaper, too. After this the 
cobbler only repaired shoes, 


BLACKSM*TH 


Tools were made or mended; plows were mended or 
sharpened; horses were shod by the blacksmith. The black- 
smith was so busy that often he had a helper or two. Young 
boys who wanted to learn the trade often tended the bellows 
and the fire. This kept the iron always ready for the smithy's 
anvil. 


As men waited their turns to have work done, they 
discussed the things going on in the town or told of some 
dream for a better community. (Have you read Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow's poem "The Village Blacksmith" ?) 
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As late as the 1940's one could see the Scholler 
Blacksmith Shop on east Third Street. It was operated by 
Robert and Calvin, the Scholler Brothers. 


WEAVERS 


After the sheep had been sheared, the wool was 
washed, carded, and spun into yarn. It was then taken to 
the weaver. He wove it into a course cloth known as home- 
spun. Sometimes he would take old rags and weave them 
into rag carpets. Until rather recently there has been a 
weaver in Hobart. 


MILLERS 


Gristmillers ground the grain into meal, flour, bran, 
ana "shorts. The meal and flour were food for people. Some 
of the bran was used for muffins or breakfast food, but most 
of it was fed to animals. The flour was not treated with heat 
or chemicals to prevent molding and weevils. 


Workers in the suwmill were known as sawyers, The 
sawyer cut the logs into lumber of the sizes needed. These 
people made it possible for others to build houses easier. 

They also made it possible for people to have more comfortable 
homes. Many men who had cut their own logs to build homes 
could now use their time making improvements in the com- 
munity. 


The millwright set the machinery and hitched it to the 
waterwheel at first. Then steam wos used before our day of 
electric and atomic power. Millwrights became important 
workers keeping the machinery in working order. 
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COOPER 


The cooper made buckets, barrels, and tubs of wood. 
A round slab of wood was used for the bottom and top(if 
needed), Staves that fit together around these were held in 
place by hickory bark at first. Later wires or metal hoops 
were uSed in place of the hickory strips. Many things that 
we buy by the plastic, paper, or cellophane bag were bought, 
by the grocer, in barrels. Then he measured out the amount 
people wanted. Sugar, flour, salt, beans, crackers, and 
many such dry foods were bought by the barrel. 


The coming of tin and steel mills made it possible to 
have canned fruits and vegetables in the stores. The very 
early mills could not make the thin sheets of metal needed to 
make tin cans, By the ideas and work of many workers and 
scientists this did come to be. Before tin cans people canned 
or dried their own supply of fruits or vegetables for winter 
use. Apples, peaches, corn, and beans were dried in the 
sun or in the oven of the kitchen range. 


Oranges, bananas, and many other fruits and vege- 
tables were not known in the daily diet of the pioneers. These 
treats came with the fast trains, refrigerator cars, and other 
_ rapid transportation. 


WHEELWRIGHTS 


The maker of wheels and wagons was called a wheel- 
wright. Automobiles, airplanes, and buses were rare or not 
heard of in the days of the early settlers. Carriage factories 
were long distances away, so early settlers built their own 
wagons, If a wheelwright were near, he could be depended 
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on to make awell-balanced wheel. At first wheels were made - 
of a round of wood with a-hole in the center, with another 
small piece fastened around the hole to keep the wheel from 
wobbling. Another wheel was then developed that used a 

hub. with spokes fastened to it. A rim was placed around 

the outside to hold the whole wheel together firmly. 


Sometimes wheelwrights were asked to help make water 
wheels for harnessing water power to mill machinery. Early 
in the twentieth century James Ballantyne still had a wagon 
shop on East Third Street. Wheelwright and woodworking tools 
are on display at the Hobart Historical Museum. 


MILLINER, DRESSMAKER, AND TAILOR 


Milliners and dressmakers made ladies clothing for the 
community. They made hats, dresses, slips, or any other 
garment a lady might need. The tailor made coats and suits 
for men. Yards of cloth thread, and buttons could be bought 
from factories in the eastern states, 


No one had ever heard of ready-made clothing. Each 
garment was designed for cut, and then fitted to the person 
who had ordered it. 


These workers took great pride in their work, They 
often built such a large business because of their beautiful 
and careful work that they had to hire helpers, Someone got : 
the idea of cutting several dresses from the same pattern, and 
then power cutters and sewing machines were invented. These 
made the production of clothing faster and cheaper. ‘ 
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PREACHER 


The early preachers were circuit riders. This means 
they preacned at several churches. They rode from one to 
the other on a schedule. (Some lawyers and judges were 
circuit riders, too.) These people kept to the same schedule, 
so they were expected to return at a certain time. These 
preachers were often paid in food or wood. Many early 
teachers were partially paid in food. These workers often 
boarded with the different families that they worked for. 
Money as we Know it was scarce, so they were given food and 
a place to sleep instead of enough money to buy food and 
lodging. 


A story is told of one preacher who came to Hobart to 
hold a church meeting. While he was in church, some boys, 
as a joke, took the wheels off his buggy and threw them into 
the millpond. He fooled the boys by going home with some of 
the people that night. He left the wheels in the pond until 
daylight would help him to find them. In the nights the 
muskrats gnawed holes in the logs of the dam. This let the 
water out of the pond. In the morning the preacher walked 
out in the mud and picked up the wheels. He put them on the 
buggy and went on to his next church. Now each of our 
churches has its own full-time preacher or priest. 


OTHER WORKERS 


The sheriff was the peace-keeping officer in those days. 
He did much the same things our county sheriff does now. 
Each town had a constable, who was the policing officer. As 
the towns grew riuch larger more policemen were needed. 
Some towns in this area use many policemen to protect the 
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rights, lives, and property of their citizens. 


Street cleaners, postmen, full-time firemen, light, 
gas, water, telephone workers are recent kinds of workers. 
These jobs have been formed as cities have grown, factories 
have been built, and modern inventions and transportation 
have come. 


TIME FOR FUN 


A neighborly gathering to help each other with chores 
was called a bee. Besides the bees their entertainment cen- 
tered around the school and churches. Quilting, husking 
corn, threshing, butchering, soap making, apple butter 
making were jobs that gave them opportunities for fun together. 


Often a word was sent by one neighbor or his child to 
the next neighbors saying, ''Let's all help Mrs. Brown with 
her sewing next Tuesday. The children will need clothes for 
school. She is not able to do much work just now. Bring a 
dish of food, and we will work all day."' These meetings 
lasted all day because distances made it impossible to go on 
Short visits as we make, 


When mothers went visiting they took knitting so as to 
make use of every minute. Socks for men, underwear, long 
stockings for boys and girls, and all mittens were knit by hand, 


The also did darning, mending, or beautiful embroidery 
as they talked. Tne mother, who made all the clothes, bedding, 
and linens, kept her fingers busy all of the time. Fine 
quilting and comfort tying were done by groups of women who 
made pleasure of what could have been a dreary job. 
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House raisings or warmings and husking bees often 
ended with singing or square dancing. One person ''called" 
the square dances so that each set of partners would do the 
same steps at the right time and ''meet on the corner" or 
"swing your partner like swinging on a gate" and not get 
confused. 


Schools helped to furnish some entertainment for 
people, too. Spelling bees, ciphering matches, debates, and 
big dinners with a program afterwards were often given. One 
school often challenged another for a spelling or ciphering 
match. The competition was keen, and many people improved 
their skills in spelling or arithmetic in order to help their 
team win. 


A big copper or iron kettle over an open fire in the 
yard was often the center of activities. These were used in 
doing butchering, making soap, or making apple butter. 
These chores were generally done by a neighborhood group, 
who made a happy time of their working together. 


The men took apples to a mill, where they were ground, 
The juice was then pressed out making what was known as 
cider. Some of the cider was stored away to ferment and 
become vinegar. Some people used the fresh juice to drink 
as we use orange juice. Some of the juice was put in a big 
kettle over a fire in the yard. The women peeled and cored 
several bushels of apples. These were put with the cider in 
the big kettle. This was cooked and cooked. Someone had to 
stir the mixture constantly to keep it from burning. This was 
a hot tiresome job, so the people took turns. When the mix- 
ture began to get thick, sugar or honey was added, and more 
vigorous stirring was needed. Some of the thick apple butter 
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was put in a small dish to cool. If it was shiny and firm on 
the top, the butter was done. Then it was put in gallon 
crocks, covered with a rag or paper, and stored away for win- 
ter use. Usually, it was made on the shares, Each family 
would carry homeits share at a later date when the butter 
had become cold. 


Because there were few newspapers, no radios, and 
no televisions, and the houses were far apart, these people 
were satisfied to be a part of these gatherings. This gave them 
a chance to share the news of the community and outside 
world. It is hard for us to understand what it is like to live 
so far apart that visiting can be a real treat, | 


CHURCHES 


Hobart has always been known as a community 
interested in moral and cultural living. The first church 
services were held in the various homes. W. H. Wheeler 
organized the first Sunday School in Hobart in 1859. The 
first church building was made by the Augustana Lutheran 
Congregation. The building still stands across the street from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Station. The building was sold to 
the Church of Christ when the Augustana Church moved into 
its new edifice. The first church bell was also in this first 
church. 


The Methodist Congregation met in the schoolhouse, 
which stood behind the present church. This church had a 
circuit riding minister at first. You have read about these in 
another place in this book. Their present building was dedi- 
cated for use in 1867. 
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The Trinity Lutheran Church began in 1873. This 
congregation met in a brick church on the west side of Main 
Street at Second Street until they outgrew it. They then 
built the Trinity Lutheran School and their modern church 
on South Linda Street and Luther Drive, respectively. 


The schoolhouse was the site of the organization of the 
Unitarian Church. They then met in what we know as the 
Stratton Building on the southwest corner of Third and Main 
Streets until their present building was completed on the 
northeast corner of Fifth and Main Streets. 


After Mr. Earle's son had removed the pictures from 
the Art Gallery, which was a small building on the St 
Bridget's School ground, the St. Bridget Congregation was 
orginized there. The duilding was torn down to make room 
for u larger building, which has been changed for their 
modern church and school buildings. 


The Baptist, Nazarene, Presbyterian, and Church of 
Christ Scientist have come to Hobart since the 1900's. There 
are now eighteen churches listed for Hobart. 


OTHER THINGS OF INTEREST 


At first schools had one room with all grades in the 
one room. The first school in Hobart was on the east side of 
Center Street where the Masonic Temple now stands. Later 
there were six such schools. In 1877 a fine new brick school, 
having ten rooms, was built at the cost of $40,000. (This is 
about the cost of one room and its furnishings today.) This 
new school included a commissioned, four-year high school. 
This meant that the graduates of Hobart High School could go 
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to college without taking entrance exams. 


Courses in typing, bookkeeping, and shorthand were 
included in the curriculum. This was the first commerce 
department in the county. Another feature of the school was 
a Parent-Teacher Association. 


In 1925 William Revelli came to teach music in the 
schools. He organized a fine high school band. It won many 
contests and through the efforts of the citizens and the band, 
it took a trip to play in different cities in the United States and 
Europe. Each year the band provides the music for the 
Memorial Day and Fourth of July parades as well as their own 
concerts. Hobart band has continued to keep its high stan- 
dards of performance. 


The Fourth of July Parade has been a tradition in 
Hobart. The first parade was promoted by the Women's 
Reading Club. It ended at The Grove between Fifth and Sixth 
Streets on the east side of Main Street. A large crowd 
attended the picnic and later speeches that were held on the 
same day. 


In the early days ''Miss Liberty’ rode on the queen's 
float. Now ''Miss Hobart" is the queen of the parade, There 
have always been elaborate fireworks at night. At one Fourth 
of July celebration a wedding was the featured event, At 
another The Grand Army of the Republic put on a very realis- 
tic sham battle. Now our firemen put on a water battle to 
entertain us. Our citizens take great pride in keeping this 
celebration each year as one of our traditions. 


Our public library was the result of more work by the 
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Women's Reading Club, under the strong leadership of Mrs. 
Fannie Werner. Three hundred people attended its dedication 
in February, 1915. At first it was under the management of 
the Gary Library Board. Recently it has become a part of the 
Lake County Library System. In the meantime the building 
has hecorie too small for our present needs. A new building 
will be built on the lot where the stagecoaches stopped when 
they came through Hobart. 


WEST ON THIRD STREET 


WHY OUR TEAMS 
ARE CALLED "'BRICKIES" 


In 1872 James Guyer started Hobart's first large indus- 
try, a brick and tile works. His factory was where the 
National Fireproofing Company was for many years, on ine 
east side of North Lake Park Avenue, just north of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad crossing. 
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Joseph Nash then bought land on Michigan Avenue 
six years later. He built 7 brick works near where the 
doctor's offices are now. The double arched bridge, behind 
the sewage plant, over which the Pennsylvania trains pass, 
was built so that narrow-guaged railway trains could carry 
the clay to the factory. These brick yards employed about a 
hundred workers, 


The principal industries in 1890 were the Ku!age prick 
and Tile Works, at the west corner of North Lake Park Avenue 
at Ridge Road and the W. B. Owens Hollow Porous Clay Tile 
Works. These industries shipped as many as sixty carloads 
of ware to all parts of the United States each month. Many 
large buildings in the country were made fireproof with 
products from these plants. 


The last of the brick and tile factories was closed in the 
late 1960's. Because of the brick-making industries, once 
very important to the growth of Hobart, our athletic teams 
have become known as ''Brickies"’. 


\TTRACTIVE REFLECTION makes a pretty scene as the Hobart brickyards cast their 
image in water. (Post-Trikuse valaantea) 
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TRANSPORTATION 


In the very early days of Hobart a stagecoach was the 
means of transportation over land, The stagecoach route 
from Chicago to New York came through Hobart, along what 
we know as Old Ridge Road. 


Late in 1840's Daniel Taylor built a store in Hobart and 
traded in hides, game, berries, and wild rice. Transportation 
of these items to Chicago became a problem. Flat boats on 
rivers and canals were too slow. Then wagons were taken 
over very poor roads, as a more direct route. 


In 1854 the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago 
Railway was built from the east as far as Valparaiso, When 
the money gave out, George Earle arranged to supply the 
railroad ties and the finances to continue its construction. 
Upon its completion Hobart became the first railroad center in 
Lake County. 


Joseph Black established his store where the post 
office now stands. It became known as Black's Trading Post. 
Many Indians came there to trade their wild rice, berries, 
game, and hides for merchandise and gold. This store was the 
main place to buy rifles, knives, and traps for hunting. 
Because of the railroad, shipping and getting shipments was 
faster and easier. In 1860 Mr. Black was made the postmaster 
for Hobart. 


What we know as the Norfolk and Western and the Elgin, 
Joliet, and Eastern (E. J. and £.) Railways came later. Some- 
one has described Hobart as the town located where these 
railways form an ''X"' 
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With the coming of electricity trolley cars or street 
railways were constructed and maintained. From 1913 through 
through 1939 a street car came to Hobart from Gary. At this 
time the streets were being paved, and this prepared the way 
for buses, trucks, and automobiles. Because buses afforded 
a more comfortable and convenient means of travel, Gary 
Railways stopped using street cars, Several years ago they 
discontinued bus service to Hobart. Today we rely mostly on 
our own automobiles to get in and out of Hobart. Some 
workers, between here and Chicago, do depend on the two 
commuter trains each day to get them to their jobs in the 
Calumet Region. 


Good transportation makes possible big industry. 
Since the growth of Gary and the steel mills, many industries 
have left Hobart. Fast moving trains of today do not like to 
make stops so close together. So Hobart has become a town 
with no large industries. Most of Hobart's citizens commute 
to work elsewhere. 


CITY GOVERNMENT | 


George Earle, who had lived at Liverpool, bought land 
from an Indian. He then built a sawmill anda gristmill. In 
848 Mr. Earle had finished laying out Hobart. The plat of the 
new town was signed and recorded in 1849 as Hobart in honor 
of his brother. 


This town was a part of Hobart Township. Because Mr. 
Earle was an enterprising man, he encouraged the railroad 
to be built, and the town grew. Louis Wettengel, one of 
Hobart's first lawyers, was the first Justice of the Peace. 
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William Rifenburg served as the first township trustee in 
1864 and 1865. 


The township trustee, justice of the peace, and 
constable were the important officers until 1889. Then Hobart 
was incorporated in January. A board of trustees then 
managed the business of the town with the help of a clerk- 
treasurer anda marshal. Two years later the Volunteer Fire 
Department was organized. Seward Lightner was the first 
fire chief. Fred Rose, Sr. was his assistant. 


By 1896 the Hobart Water Works and electrical plant 
were built. Because there were so many good gravel roads by 
1900, the town was chosen by the United States Post Office 
Department for its first experiment with rural free delivery of 
mail in the Middle West. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company was 
given the right to place poles and maintain them in Hobart. 
By 1899 the Northern Indiana Telephone Company handled the 
telephone calls for Hobart. About this time the Western 
Electric Railway made tracks from Hobart to Hammond by way 
of Tolleston. 


Many men served the town boards until 1921. These 
boards were concerned with the operation of the Hobart Light, 
Water, and Power Plant, the granting of franchises, and the 
paving of streets. However, they did annex large areas of 
rural lands to the town. In I9II they passed a resolution 
taking the town schools from the township trustee. 


The first city government was organized on November 22, 
1921. At the election held on November 6th, S. H. Henderson 
became the first mayor. There were three ward councilmen 
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and two councilmen-at-large. As the town grew bigger, a 
city attorney, a street commissioner, a city engineer, a city 
judge, o park board, and a city planning board have been 
added, 


The mayor appoints the city engineer and attorney. 
These people make up the Board of Public Works. This board 
oversees the fire and police departments, the sewage works, 
the street department, and contracts for improvements within 
the appropriations allowed by the Common Council. Hobart 
has grown until the late 1960's there were over 20, 000 people 
living in the five councilmani:. areas. Since Hobart has 
grown to a third class city it needs five grade schools, a 
junior high school, a senior high school, and two parochial 
schools to educate its children. 


City-owned power and water plants are 0 longer in 
use. Gary-Hobart Water Corporation furnishes water, and 
Northern Indiana Public Service Company (NIPSCO) supplies 
gas and electricity for our citizens. 


As the town has grown, many buildings have been torn 
down to make a place for more modern and more useful build- 
ings. 


Pictures of the town in the early 1900's have been 
included so that you may see how our town looked then and 
what some of the changes are. Many more facts may be 
learned about our town from people who have lived here many 
years. What can you find out from these earlier citizens to 
increase your knowledge of our town? 
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